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WHERE THE EDUCATIONIST MATTHEW H. WILLING 
NEEDS PHILOSOPHY’ PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

KpUCATIONISTS need philosophy. Particularly do It is only in part, however, what philosophers say 
they need it in the mode of science of values. Philos- about human values that is of consequence to educa 
ophy as seience of values may be profitably invoked  tionists. It is also, and perhaps more, their reasoning 
at a number of critical points in the educationist’s and their methods of validating their conclusions from 
professional work. 1. It may help him formulate’ which edueationists working on objectives may hope 
general educational objectives. 2. It may help him to profit. That respected philosophers should be for 
analyze and order his objectives. 3. It may help him democracy, or economic prosperity, or eternal truth is 
acquire respect for precision and directive force in something for educationists to note. But how they 
pedagogical language. 4. It may help him criticize came to these commitments is an even more important 
educational practices. 5. It may help him make prac- kind of knowledge for the student of education to 
tieal inferences from his general objectives. 6. It obtain. Our formulators of educational objectives 


may help him evaluate outcomes. need to do a great deal more thinking aad much less 
1. The Determination of the General Aims and _ formulating. 
Purposes of Education. Education, whatever else it Going to science of values and applying himself 


may be, is fundamentally service to human values. to its techniques as well as to its determinations will 
The service may be in the nature of conservation, broaden the educationist’s notions of the proper fune- 
mprovement, or ereation. We look to science of tions of the school. It will tend to avert child cen- 
values to define the major human values clearly teredness, society centeredness, or any other kind « 

enough for us to judge whether they are, or which of | centeredness less than what in our time and saad : 
them are, within the range of possible school service. regarded as fullness of living. It will tend to avert 


Paper read before Section Q of the AAAS. subscribing to a sound mind, or to a strong body, or 
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I pirit, or to emotional adjustment  municate. Philosophy should reform him, but I sug 
ngly cor ne the whole end of education. gest this with no great confidence. 
It juite possible that science of values may enable The services of science of values in the determina 
e educationist to see democracy or social efficiency or tion, analysis, and precise expression of educational 
elf-realization or even problem solving as each in objectives constitute, I think, the chief good that phi- 
elf something less than the full scope of human losophy has for educationists. Some fairly specifi 
nd aspiration illustrations of the need of such services may be in 
1) u and Ordering Educational Objectives. order at this point. 
But science of human values does more than furnish An educational objective should be a means of 
the educationist with his broad or general objectives. directing action, its usefulness not exhausted in its 
[t also helps him break down those objectives into verbal statement. At the beginning of the Educa 
their elements, phases, stages, or factors. It makes tional Policies Commission’s “The Purposes of Educa 


leel the importance ol differences and connections 


bh een ceneral and specific objectives immediate and 
remote, intrinsic and extrinsic, instrumental and re- 
nt, central and contributing, major and minor, 


iry and secondary, means and ends. The dis- 
re rd of educationists for these distinctions exposes 


rather too otten to chara s of being illogical and 


iperticial. It is not uncommon to find co-ordinately 
ted the objectives of a curriculum unit the culti- 
vation of eritieal attitude, the mastery of facts, the 


, 
appreciation ol ne ae 


mocratie ideal, the spelling of 

t of words, and responsibility for handing in 

kK on time One need not assume that there is 
some fixed hierarchy of objectives covering all of edu 
cation from its multitudes of specific learnings to its 
culminating haloed ideal, but one cannot very well be 
excused for disregarding the distinctions of elementary 
logic and classifieation. Ability to write an effective 
letter and ability to put the stamp in the proper place 
are not co-ordinate objectives even though within the 
same realm of discourse. The subordination of one 
to the other should be made perfectly clear. Science 
of values would make the edueationist keener about 
all this than he often seems to be. 


3. Precision in Language. The edueationist has 
been under fire many times for the vagueness of the 
language in which he expresses objectives. He ex- 


poses himself to misinterpretation because he revels 
in words that have too many meanings, often, one 
suspects, with the half-eonscious hope that thus his 
own indefiniteness may not be detected. We should 
take alarm at the fact that our beautifully worded ob 
jectives so often produce no action and make no dif- 
ference. It is not at all certain that many of us know 
in any functional sense what we mean by such expres- 
sions as the education of the whole child, social sensi- 
tivity, felt needs, developmental tasks, regard for 
individual differences, cultivation of personality, the 
democratic way of life, community upbuilding, the 
new world order, integration, and the like. Science 
of values has no use for language which does not 
communicate with precision. The educationist still 


seems afraid to use much language that does so com- 


tion in American Democracy” appears the following 
quotation from John Dewey: 


If philosophy is for anything—if it is not a kind 
mumbling in the dark, a form of busy work—it 
shed some light upon the path. Life without it must bi 
a different thing from life with it. And the differen 
which it makes must be in us. Philosophy, then, is 
flection upon social ideals, and education is the effort 


actualize them in human behavior. 


Atter this auspicious theme song the commission, or 
its ghost writer, appears to agree that now philosophy 
has had its inning. The discussion moves on to what 
the people want “for the benefit of their children and 
Well, the 
And what is that? It 


is regard for the general welfare, civil liberty, the 


their children’s children.” commission 


thinks they want democracy. 


consent of the governed, the appeal to reason, and th 
pursuit of happiness. What each of these means is 
briefly sketched, but it is pretty clear that the phrases 
are thought to be self-explanatory. The discussion 
in no instance is sufficient to show the particular inter 
pretation needed to bring the phrase into accord with 
the distinctive connotations of American democracy 
There are few modern societies, whether claiming to 
be democratic or not, that would not applaud thes 


} 


Even the educational spokesmen of thi 


phrases. 
Third Reich cited all these principles as dear to thie 
heart of the Fiihrer and worthy of educational culti- 
vation. These old and hallowed phrases need a lot o! 
thoughtful going over before they can become genu 
inely directive for democratic education in our 
country today. 

Even though one were willing to accept the commis 
sion’s discussion of democratie principles as possibly 
reflecting some acquaintance with the methods of 
science of values, assurance of this would be shaker 
when one came to the transition from values to ob 
jectives in this report. In almost every instance th 
language in which the objectives themselves are ex 
pressed is just as congenial to a totalitarian educator 
as to one of us. Children have to be taught to speak 
clearly, read efficiently, write well, count and ealcu- 


Nf 


late correctly, listen and observe carefully, know about 
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th. engage in recreation, have intellectual interests, 
ciate beauty, and develop character. Of course, 
course; but how in the name of democracy is 
e ¢ hild to do these things democratically ? What in 
- second half of the report is really determining 
objectives is not democracy but such considera 

as literacy, efficiency, contormity, esthetic taste, 


hysieal well-being. These are values not pecu 


to democracy; they are universals. Not until 

have been defined in course of the analysis of 
wratie values do they become suitably directive 
the eonduet of our schools. 

The vagueness, equivocation, and formal piety of 
most official and semiofficial statements of educational 
creed and policy are explainable in light of the di- 
verse interests and prejudices that they must en- 
counter and not antagonize. It is harder to justify 
these same qualities in professional reports and recom 
mendations. It is hard, for example, to see what is 
cained by advices such as the following on the re 
cruitment of teachers, appearing in the summary re- 


port of the Commission on Teacher Education: 


It is important that persons entering the profession of 
teaching should be good specimens of our democratic cul 
ture... capable of enjoying success in the work for 
which they have prepared. 

ch institution engaged in teacher education has, 
therefore, the responsibility of selecting from among 
students who wish to prepare for the profession only 
those who show reasonable promise of developing into 
satisfactory teachers. 

One of the surest ways of improving the schools of 
the nation would be to recruit to the teaching profession 
as large a proportion as possible of those young men and 
women who are capable of becoming excellent teachers 
and of finding great satisfaction in a teacher’s work. 

Reeruitment activities should always, of course, be 
carried on with full consideration of the best interests of 


the individual. 


It does seem to me that philosophically exposed edu- 
eationists would not have been guilty of using so 
many noncommittal and concealing words in what 
are supposed to be important professional recommen- 
dations. Consider them: “good specimens of demo- 
cratic eulture,” “eapable of enjoying success,” “reason- 
able promise of developing into satisfactory teachers,” 
“finding 


, 


“eapable of becoming excellent teachers,’ 
creat satisfaction,” “full consideration,” “best interests 
of the individual.” Is it lack of real matter or just 
bad habits that make educationists talk this way? 

It would have been much more challenging if the 
Commission on Teacher Education had frankly said : 


Let all agencies concerned with teacher recruitment 
encourage, verbally and financially, those young people 


to take up teaching who are above average in health; 
who are above the fourth decile in psychological tests and 
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tests of aptitude in the fields of their interest, who have 
demonstrated that they can learn not only from books but 
also from people and things; who do not want much 
money; who can speak English so that people like to 
listen to them; who don’t want to become doctors, law 
yers, engineers, journalists, public performers, politicians, 
business men, inventors, or dictators; who are good mix 
ers, good sportsmen, and show signs of being socially 


discreet. 


I think philosophy as science of values would tend 
to make educationists know better what they mean 
and use more meaningful words in saying it. 

4. Criticism of Educational Practice. In addition 
to helping the educationist formulate general objec 
tives, analyze them, and express himself clearly, philos- 
sophy should help him to eriticize educational prae- 
tices, to make practical inferences, and to evaluate. 
Educationists usually ean find fault with what is going 
on in schools, but frequently they do not know how to 
criticize What is going on. They either feel that 
something is wrong but can’t quite put their finger 
on it and define it, or they know exactly what is 
wrong but can’t explain why it is so. They have 
trouble in spotting the thing to be eriticized or in 
crounding their criticism of it when they have spotted 
it. Usually they need to study their values more 
deeply, for out of them come the criteria which will 
alike define satisfactory and unsatisfactory con 
ditions. 

The old and persistent problem of the educationist 
here is to bridge the gap between theory and practice. 
To be a little more explicit: Edueationists cannot 
forever assert their devotion to democracy and re 
main complacent about autocracy and paternalism in 
classroom and administrative office. Life preparation, 
so often glowingly announced as the comprehensive 
aim of the school, cannot forever be allowed to re 
solve itself into academic proficiency as indicated by 
marks. Health as an objective pointed to with pride 
is not served by a program lacking relevant science 
or individualized services. Aesthetic interests and 
judgments are not advanced by ugly buildings and 
still uglier furniture within them. Character, for 
which the educationist votes early and late, gets little 
support from grading and promotion systems that 
stimulate cheating, subterfuge, and  evasiveness. 
World citizenship, now become a high value indeed, is 
scarcely to be built on a base of local prejudices and 
discriminations. Creativeness does not grow out of 
prescription. Critical thinking does not derive from 
learning what thinkers have thought. To cultivate 
appreciation of reality, the scientific method, and ob- 
jectivity is certainly not to continue teaching myths, 
sentimentalisms, superstitions, and faney illusions. 
The educationist surely does need philosophy as 
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ence elp in his thought and 
n, te ken ¢ el nd consclenct 

ns ynal lite 
J ! ( ect to traditional practices 
that the edueatio t without a philosophy Tals to 
note inco announced principles. He 
frequently se inable to refer newly proposed 
p es to b crite ae often taken in by 
the adver LI ibseribe oO an activity ew 
ricul \ out ! ne but the taintest notion ol 
[ n educational activity 1s. He adopts exper 
encin classroom procedure without consulting his 
telugence or anyone else’s as to when experience 1s 
edu e and when not, or, in fact, as to what experi 
ence I i Ll sudde nly all for pupil teacher 
planning because that is in the wind. Where the 
! or where it is going or how to 
dadisti lish it from what it bears he fails to consider. 


He advocate n all-out 


community orientation of the 


deciding whether 


community 1s a 


Ile rushes into new 


condition. 


place oup, | 
tvpe testi without knowine what it is that his 
professed philosophy makes it important to test. He 
waxes rhapsodic over pupil diagnosis without knowl 
edge of what are merits and what defects when he 
nds them. It there is one kind of edueationist who 
aor more damage than the one who never gets beyond 
formulating objectives, it is the one who never rises 


move the promoting ol 
D. Pr tecal Inference. 


to point out, needs philosophy to 


new pract ices. 


The edueationist, as I have 


make him eritical. Related to this, but not wholly the 
ame, is the need ot the edueationist for competence 
al interenee His values should enable him 


not only to tell what existing practices are good and 


What bad, but also to think up new practices caleulated 
to promote his ends successfully. And the same 
educationist ought to be able to do both things, 
eriticize and create or construct. Philosophy should 
help him do the one as well as the other. Not that 
there is an inevitable set of practices to suit each 
theory and that this is what the edueationist must 


Science of values that there js 


suggests 


Events... 
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more than one way to skin a eat, but also that 
ways will not effect this purpose and some ways 
hetter than others. What the educationist esper 
must avoid, when the inspiration toward new and 
improved methods fails him, is acceptance of « 
discredited procedures under new names. 

The difficulty of getting students of education 
deduce practice from principle is known to ey 
teacher of education. It probably is the cause for 
most of the admittedly justified criticism of our 
professional education of teachers. Our students oj 
education either do not know how to make practi: 
inferences or they do not dare to take the chan 
In most of their training perhaps they find it depend 
ably true that when questions are asked there 
answers somewhere in the book. But when questions 


arise where no book is at hand or none has _ been 


specified, they feel aggrieved and lost. To think 
however tentative, rather t] 


through to answers, 


look up answers, however irrelevant, is not withir 


their habit pattern. For the correction of this, 
I have been repeatedly saying here, philosophy 
needed. 

6. Evaluation. Finally, the educationist needs p!| 
losophy to enable him better to identify, define, and 
this I see n 


It is just the obverse of what 


evaluate educational outcomes. But 
reason to discuss. 
started out with, namely, the identification, definition, 
and analysis of objectives. If an edueationist knows 
how to get at fundamental values, if he knows how 

derive educational objectives from them, if he car 
analyze objectives into their behavior components, 

he can use words so as to convey meanings, if he can 
employ criteria from his values to check practices 
and if he can infer likely practices from sound 
objectives, I will gamble that he will know how to 
outcomes. He start in edueationa 


evaluate may 


thinking from the problem of objectives or from the 
problem of evaluation of outcomes. In either case, 
if he does not grow weary, he will carry throug! 
from one to the other. In both eases his journey 
will be more informed, less wasteful, and professio! 
ally more remunerative if he utilizes the services t! 


philosophy as science of values has to offer him. 





EDUCATION 
THE 


which was ade 


AS A HUMAN RIGHT 
Hunan Rights,” 
December 10, 1948, by the As- 


ted Nations marks the beginning of 


“Universal Declaration of 
pted on 
sembly of the Un 
a new era in the history of mankind. It will, no 
Declaration of Inde- 


And 


deseribed, as was the 


doubt, be 


pendence, as a mass of “glittering generalities.” 


vet without the American Deelaration of Indepen 
denee and the Bill of Rights, which was its eonse- 
quence, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
might never have been drafted. 

To educators the world over Article 26 (“Everyon 
ete.”) Article 27 
(“Everyone has the right freely to participate in the 


has the right to edueation, and 
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life of the community, to enjoy the arts, and 
are 1n scientific advancement and its benefits’’) 
probably be of major interest. And yet more 
rtant than these rights are the purposes to which 
io tion will be dedicated. The answer to this ques 


given in Article 29, which in some respects is 


f 


st more important than Articles 26 and 27, since 
defines the goals of the right to education and to 
rticipate freely in the cultural life of the commu- 
r . The first two provisions of Article 29 read as 
OWS: 

Everyone has duties to the community in which 
the free and full development of his personality is 

e. 

In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, every- 
| be subject only to such limitations as are deter- 
ns mined by 


gnition and respect for the rights and freedoms of 


law solely for the purpose of securing due 


hers and of meeting the just requirements of morality, 


lic order, and the general welfare in a democratic 





Rights and freedoms are of little social value un- 
| ess they are accompanied by a sense of duty and re- 
sponsibility. Unless this sense is ineuleated in each 
individual as a guide to eonduet, there will always lurk 
the danger that the rights and freedoms of others will 


he impaired.—I. i. EK. 


REVIVAL OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF 
NEGROES 
Rall I. 


commissioner of edueation, Osear R. Ewing, adminis- 


Upon recommendation by Grigsby, acting 
trator of the Federal Security Agency, announced the 
reactivation of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education of Negroes. First organized in 1930 as an 
} advisory group to the Office of Education on problems 
of Negro edueation, this committee will be directed by 
(mbrose Caliver, specialist for higher education in the 

Office of Edueation. 
The committee comprises the following 26 members: 
Eva Batey, elementary-school teacher, Atlantie City 
N. J.); McLeod Bethune, 


) ; Mary 
Bethune-Cookman College (Daytona 


president-emeritus, 
Seach, Fla.) ; Ima A. 
(Jefferson 


Mo.) ; George D. Brantley, principal, Sumner High 


Bolton, dean of women, Lincoln University 


City 


School, Saint Louis; William M. Cooper, director of adult 


education and summer sessions, Hampton Institute (Va. 
Robert L. Cousins, director, division of Negro education, 
5 Georgia State Department of Education; H. B. Crouch, 


director, division of science, Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State College (Nashville); John W. 
president, West State (Institute 


Maenelle Dempsey, consultant, Negro elementary schools, 


Davis, 
Virginia College 
Georgia State Department of Education; J. C. Dixon, 


vice-president and executive director, Southern Education 
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Foundation; Bertram W. Doyle, dean, Louisvill Ky 


Municipal College; S. E. Duncan, supervisor of Negro 


high schools, North Carolina State Department of Public 
Instruction; L. H. 
Ala. Willard E, 
NEA; Carol W. Hayes, supervisor of N¢ 
; Judge W. C. Hueston, commissioner of 
B.P.O.E.; Howard H. 
administration, College of Edueation and Industrial Arts, 
(Ohio Fred 
director, Board; F. D. Pat 


George W. Reeves, 


Foster, Jr., treasurer, Tuskegee In 


stitute Givens, executive secretary, 


ro S¢ hools, Bir 


+ 


mingham (Ala 


for the Long, dean of 


se) 


education 


Wilberforce University ; MeCuistion, as 


sistant General Edueation 
terson, president, Tuskegee Institute; 
View 


Orrin Clayton Suthern, II, associate professo1 


dean, Prairie (Tex.) Agricultural and Mechanical 
College ; 
of music, Dillard University (New Orleans); Ethlynne 
instructor in Shaw 
(Raleigh, N. Car. 


uate Sehool, Howard University 


H. Thomas, English, Universit) 
Charles H. Thompson, dean, Grad 
(Washington, D. C.); 
Nathaniel P. Tillman, professor of English, Morehouse 
College (Atlanta) ; H. Councill Trenholm, president, State 
and D. E. Wil 


liams, supervisor of Negro education, Florida State De 


Teachers College (Montgomery, Ala 
partment of Edueation. 


Reviewing the work of the committee in the past 
and forecasting future activities, Dr. Caliver stated: 
Through the fine co-operation of professional organi 


zations in education in selecting the members for the 
new National Advisory Committee on the Education of 


Negroes, we will again have a high-calibre group to pro 


mote the education of Negroes. Much was done by the 
former committee for the educational advancement of 
Negroes. The future holds greater possibilities for 
service in this direction. By democratic committee ac 


tion, I am sure that much progress will be made by this 
group of educators with Federal Security Agency support 


and Office of Education leadership. 


INTERNSHIP IN EDITORIAL RESEARCH IN 
LABOR RELATIONS 

THE Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., a private organization engaged in publishing 
reports relating to current legal and economic prob 
lems, has established an internship at the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor 
nell University, according to an announcement by M. 
P. Catherwood, dean. This internship will be awarded 


annually to a junior “who is outstanding for academic 


achievement and interest in editorial research in the 
field of labor relations.” 
The internship will begin in June, 1949, and will 


The work the bu- 


reau’s associate editor in charge of labor publications 


last ten weeks. intern will with 


and will perform research in that field. The selection 
will be made in the spring by the bureau upon recom 
mendation by the school. The internship carries a 
stipend of $400. 
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THE GOETHE BICENTENNIAL 


obse! nee of the 200th anni- 

ry oO Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
1749-1832) |} heen tuken in the formation of the 
(;oethe Bicentennial ndation, with Herbert Lloover 
honorary « n and Robert M. Hutehins, chan 
ellor of the University of Chieago, as chairman. The 
h point of the celebration will be an international 


yrovram to be held, June 30—Jul] 14, 


(spe li, Colo 


According to Dr. Hutehin 


bicentennial observance is the 


present world situation suggests 


eur societ et in the spirit of Goethe rather than 
nvestit a naiv Ze Goethe There is an 
gent need today to reach a community of basie unde 
nding of Goethe’s thoughts if the people of America 
d other nations are ti strengthen their will for decene 
| ( d ind ! modern world 


The observance will feature an exhibition of original 
Goethe manuscripts, in addition to discussions, lee- 


{ 


The first of a ten-volume trans- 


IrTes, and coneerl 


ition of Goethe’ vorks will be published in time for 


The hos: rd Oo directors oft the toundation ineludes 


niversity; Donald J. 
‘arleton College (North 
field, Mass.); Edward A. Dickson, regent, University 


Cowling, president emeritus, ¢ 


California (Los Angeles); Vietor Lange, Cornell 
tv; Thomas Mann, Pacifie Palisades ( Calif.) ; 
George N. 
(New York); 
president, Penn Mutual Life In- 
Philadelphia ; Bruno Walter, di- 
rector, New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


ton Wilder, author, New Haven (Conn.). 


Schreiber, Yale University; 


uster, president, 


John A 


SuUraANnCE 


stevenson, 
Company, 
| 


’ and Thorn 


“THE FOREIGN EDUCATION DIGEST” 


In the fall of 1948, The Foreiqn Education Digest, 


quarterly, commenced its 13th volume. This peri- 
odical presents substantial condensations of articles on 
ion appearing in newspapers and professional 
zines the world over, as well as abbreviated ver 
Most of this material is unavailable to the vast ma 
an college and reference libraries. In 
iddition, each issue contains a briefly annotated bib 
ography on foreign edueation. The topics treated in 
lueational legislation, trends, edu- 
‘ational psychology, adult edueation, physical eduea- 
tion, voeational edueation, vouth, UNESCO, and edu- 
itional methodology. 
The editorial board consists of Clinton C. Conrad, 


stant dean of students, Luther C. Gilbert, pro 
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tessor of edueation, George C. Kyte, professor of e& 
Lilge, 


tion, John U. Michaelis, director of supervised te: 


cation, Frederic assistant professor of edu 
ing, and Margaret D. Uridge, head, interlibrary 

ice, University of California (Berkeley) ; Helen Hej 
fernan, chief, division of elementary education, ( 
fornia State Department of Education; and Elm; 
H. Staffelbach, head, department of edueation 
teacher training, San Jose (Calif.) State College. 


Additiona] information concerning this unique px 


odical may be obtained from the editor, Sophie W 
Downs, 1650 Oxford Street, Berkeley 9, Calif. 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION IN THE 20TH 
CENTURY 


THE Library of Congress recently announced that 
will sponsor, with the support of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, a series of sixteen surveys of various 
aspects of American civilization in the mid-twentiet 
century. The series is tentatively entitled “The L 
brary of Congress Series in American Civilization. 
The individual volumes, which are described as “rather 
extended essays of from 75,000 to 100,000) words 
each,” will cover the following topies: 


1. The American People in the Twentieth Cent 
(author not yet designated 

2. The Evolving Scientific Basis of Our Civilizat 

author not yet designated). 

3. The American Home in the Twentieth Century 
be prepared by John Sirhamaki, assistant professor 
sociology, Yale University). 

1. Safeguarding the People’s Health (to be prepared 
by Hugh R. Leavell, professor of public health practic 
Harvard University). 

5. Changing Patterns of American Industrialism 
be prepared by Thomas C. Cochran, professor of history 
New York University). 

6. The American Farmer in the Twentieth Century 
be prepared by Lowrey Nelson, professor of sociology 
University of Minnesota). 

7. The Labor Movement in the Twentieth Centw 
(author not yet designated). 

8. Changing Political Institutions (author not yet 
designated ). 

9. Democracy, Nationalism and the Military Arm (t 
be prepared by Ralph Henry Gabriel, Sterling profess: 
of history, Yale University). 

10. American Literature and Literary Criticism (to b 
prepared by Willard Thorp, professor of English, Princ: 
ton University ) 

11. The Fine Arts (to be prepared by John I. H. Baw 
eurator of painting and sculpture, Brooklyn Museum 

12. American Edueation (author not yet designated 

13. Evolution in the Dissemination and Discussion 0! 
the News (to be prepared by Frank Luther Mott, dea: 
School of Journalism, University of Missouri). 
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The American Motion Picture (author not yet 


nated 

American Scholarship in Western Civilization (a 
ction of essays to be edited by Merle Curti, professor 
\merican history, the University of Wisconsin). 


Faith and Philosophy (author not yet designated 


[he entire series will be under the general editorship 


{ Dr. Gabriel. The editorial committee, which will 
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advise Dr. Gabriel and the Librarian of Congress, 
comprises: Julian Park Boyd, librarian, Princeton 
Dr. Harlow Shapley, Paine pro 
practical Harvard 


Richard Harrison Shryock, protessor of 


University ; Curti; 


fessor ot astronomy, University ; 


Ameriean 
history, University of Pennsylvania; Donald Ramsey 
Sage Foundation; 


Young, reneral director, Russell 


and Allan Tate, author and editor 





‘| Notes and News 





W 
Report on increase in membership for week ending 
nuary 10: 5. 
Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
THE REVEREND LAURENCE J. MCGINLEY, S.J., pre 
er ect of studies, regent of the seminary, and director 
vraduate studies, Woodstock (Md.) College, will 
weeed the Reverend Robert I. Gannon, S.J., as 


resident, Fordham University, February 2. Father 
Gannon, who has held the presidency since 1936, will 
ie head of the Jesuit Retreat House on Staten 
Deane, S.J., vice 


wecornr 
Island. The Reverend Charles J. 
resident and general secretary, will succeed the Rev- 
rend Joseph A. Murphy, 8.J., retiring as rector of 


the university, on the same date. 


[Hm REVEREND PavuL C. REINERT, S.J., whose ap 
pointment as vice-president, Saint Louis University, 
1948, 
has been named president to succeed the Very Rev- 
rend Patrick J. Holloran, S.J., who has been foreed 
by ill health to resign. The 
Donohue, S.J., has been appointed executive secretary 
the 
iresident’s office since the vice-presideney is tempo 
George W. Schaeffer, former assistant 


is reported in ScHooL AND Society, July 3, 


Reverend Thomas C. 


and will assist in administrative duties of the 
rarily vaeant. 
rotessor of chemistry, the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed associate professor of chemistry and 

il sueceed Charles N. Jordan, professor of chem- 
stry, as director of the department, February 1. Dr. 


Jordan will eontinue his duties in the professorship. 
Tue REVEREND ALBENI Porrras has been appointed 
Saint (New 


Brunswick, Canada). 


dean of studies, Joseph’s University 


I'REDERICK STORRS 
University of California (Berkeley 4), has assumed 
new duties as dean, School of Forestry, succeeding 


Walter Mulford, whose appointment to the first dean- 


AKER, professor of forestry, 


ship was reported in ScHoon AND Society, January 


18, 1947. Dr. Mulford has retired. 


Kpwin P. Apkins, formerly a member of the de- 
artment of history, the Ohio State University, has 


Glenville (W. Va.) 


whose ap 


assumed new duties as dean, State 


College, sueeeeding Robert T. Crawford, 
pointment was reported in ScHoot AnD Soctety, Feb 


ruary 22, 1941, and who resigned, September 11, 1948. 


Harry Epwarp Cru, whose appointment as head 
of the department of mathematies, Butler University 
(Indianapolis), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
May 17, 1947, has been named director of University 
College, but will continue in his administrative post 
in the department. William Fuller and Jane Uhrnan 


have been appointed to instructorships in mathematies. 


former assistant professor 


LUTHER W ADE, 


of mathematies, Duke University (Durham, N. Car.), 


IRWIN 


has been appointed professor of mathematics and head 


of the department, Louisiana State University. B. B. 
Townsend, of the University of Texas, has been named 
assistant professor of mathematies, and I. C. Nichols 


has been retired to the rank of protessor emeritus. 


CLAIBORNE G. LATIMER has been appointed chair 
man of the department of mathematics, Emory Uni 
versity (Ga.), and C, R. Partington, formerly of Pur 
due University (Lafayette, Ind.), has been named to 
an instructorship in mathematics 


ITAnvor N. CHRISTENSEN, director of the depart 
ment of research chemistry, Children’s Hospital, Bos 
ton, has been appointed head of the department of 
Medical Sehool, Tufts 


biochemistry and nutrition, 


College (Boston). 
Paunt F. CAUFFMAN has been appointed professor 
of mathematies 


Teachers College (Salisbury, Md.). 


and head of the department, State 


BAEYERTZ, senior metallurgist, Armour Re 
Institute of 


(Chicago 16), assumed new duties as assistant chair 


Mary 


search Technology 


Foundation, [linois 


man of the foundation’s department of metal research, 


January 1. 


Pavut Burin, American painter and teacher at the 
Art Students’ League, Woodstock (N. Y.), is serving 
a three-month visiting instructorship in the Univer- 
With the appointment of Mr. 


sity of Minnesota. 


Burlin the department of art is initiating a new teach- 
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pro ch artists representing various ap 
proaches to their fields will teach for one quarter each, 
according to an announcement by H. Harvard Arna 
on, chairman of the department. Ralston Crawtorda, 
h t re \ he the next guest, to be fo! 
mwwed | Arnold Blanch who has served as artist-1n 
esidence in a number of colleges and universities 
rep ed ‘ e in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 
FORR Ht. KirKPATRICK, dean of students, Beth 
! WwW. \ College, has been appointed to a visit 
ng professorship in the University of Pittsburgh for 
ea erase ys 


ithor of “Forest of the Dead” 
ted his experiences 1n the coneentra 

n camp at Buchenwald, will go te Stanford Um 
ersity from his home in Ziirich, to give courses in 
the department of German during the summer. Mr. 
s appointment “marks the first attempt since 
the war to continue the tradition of bringing outstand- 


ng Europeans into the graduate work of the German 


W. L. Cnuow, 


been appointed to an associate professorship of 


of the University of Shanghai, has 


mathematics, the Johns Hopkins University; L. G. 
Peck has been named assistant professor; and E. D. 
Carey, M. L. Juneosa, E. A. Coddington, C. R. Put- 
nam, and Sylvan Wallach have been appointed to 
instructorships in the department. F. D. Murnaghan, 
professor of 1 athematies, has resigned to assume new 
duties with the Brazilian Government in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and B. J. van der Waerden, also professor of 
mathematics, has resumed his duties with the Royal 


Duteh Oil Company. 


H. G. HAEFELI AND T. 


pointed to assoeiate professorships of mathematics, 


S. Morzk1n have been ap- 


Boston College, and R. J. Marcou has been promoted 


to a professorship 


Paunt Merer, of Prineeton University, was recently 


appointed assistant professor of mathematics, Lehigh 
Univers (Bethlehem, Pa.) ; A. E. Pitcher has been 


pron oted to 


professorship; and H. G. Means, as- 


sistant professor, has retired. 

Cyrit O, Houur, dean, University College, the Uni 
versity of Chieago, and Maleolm S. Knowles, director 
if adult edueation of the central division of the 
YMCA, are leading discussions in a special seminar 
on how to teach adults, designed for teachers and ad 

inistrators The elass is meeting for two hours at 
noon for ten consecutive Fridays. 

Ciype K. M. KLUCKHOHN, professor of anthropol- 
ogy, Harvard University, will leave for Paris later 
this month at the request of the Department of State 


to attend a eeting of UNESCO on international 
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tensions. Dr. Kluckhohn’s latest book, **Mirroy 
Man; The Relation of Anthropology to Modern Lit 


will be published by Whittlesey House on January 


ALRIK GUSTAFSON, head of the department of S 
dinavian, the University of Minnesota, is attending 
the centennial festival honoring Johan August Stri 
berg, Swedish novelist and dramatist, that is hi 
held in Stockholm. The Swedish Strindberg Sox 
and the Swedish Institute for Cultural Relations y 
Foreign Countries invited Dr. Gustafson to attend, 
recogn:tion of his study of Strindberg. 

JOHN T. WINTERICH, editor and author, has be 
appointed to give the first of the newly creat 
Phineas L. Windsor Leetures in Librarianship in 
Library School, University of [linois, during the 
latter part of April. The lectureship has been creat: 
by the alumni of the school in honor of Phineas L 
Windsor, director emeritus, who retired in 1940 atter 
31 years of service to library education. 

Tue following officers were elected at the 32d 
nual meeting of the Mathematical Association o! 
America: R. EK. Langer, the University of Wisconsi: 
president; Saunders MacLane, the University of Ch 
cago, first vice-president: and Harry M. Gehman, thi 
University of Buffalo, secretary-treasurer (re-elected 
Named to the Board of Governors were C. B. Alle: 
doerter, Haverford (Pa.) College, and R. J. Walke 
Cornell University. Among the speakers at the meet 
ing on December 31 was J. R. Britton, of the Unive 
sity of Colorado, who spoke on “Modern Operation: 
Caleulus for Undergraduates.” 

Ar the banquet meeting of the Association ot 
American Geographers and the American Society to 
Professional Geographers, December 29, held in Mad 
son (Wis.), it was announced that the two societies 
had joined forees under the name of the Associatior 
ot American Geographers. Richard Hartshorne, pro 
fessor of geography, the University of Wisconsin, was 
Shannor 


McCune, associate professor of geography, Colgat: 


elected president of the new organization. 


University (Hamilton, N. Y.), former president 0! 
the ASPG, was named vice-president. Other officers 
are Walter W. Ristow, of the Library of Congress. 
secretary, and Charles Hitcheock, of the earlier AGS. 
Walter M 


Kollmorgen, of the University of Kansas, Georg: 


treasurer. The following are councilors: 
Deasy, of the Pennsylvania State College, and Georg 
B. Cressey, of Syracuse (N. Y.) University (terms 
expiring in December, 1949) ; George J. Miller, of I 
diana University, and John K. Rose, of the Library 
of Congress (terms expiring in 1950); and Wallac 
W. Atwood, Jr., of the National Military Establis! 
ment, and John Weaver, of the University of Minn 
sota (terms expiring in 1951). 
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following ofticers were elected at the Slst an 
meeting of the National Business Teachers Ass 
n, December 30: Ray G. Price, director oi 
er training in business, the University of Minne 
_ president; Lloyd Douglas, of Lowa State Teach 
College (Cedar Falls), first vice preside nt; &. O 
ton, of the American Institute of Business (Des 
Moines, Iowa), second vice-president; Robert !inche, 
Cincinnati, secretary; and Paul Muse, of Indiana 
State Teachers College (Terre Haute), treasurer. 


} 


Ar the recent New England Regional Conference ot 
the College English Association the following officers 
were elected: Walter Simmons, of Rhode Island State 
College (Kingston), president; Maxwell H. Goldberg, 

the University of Massachusetts, vice-president ; 
Morse Allen, of Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), 
ice-president; and Howard Bartlett, of Massachu- 


etts Institute of Technology, secretary-treasurer. 


Ropert EF. STEADMAN, professor of government, 
Wayne University (Detroit 1), assumed new duties 


- controller of Michigan, January 1. 


PauL H. LINEHAN, former director of the evening 
session and for nearly 46 years a member of the 
department of mathematics, City College (New York), 
having reached the compulsory-retirement age of 70 


rs, will attain emeritus status on February 1. 


Recent Deaths 

Morris SmMitH HALE, dean, Orlando (Fla.) Junior 
College, died, December 23, according to word received 
hy SCHOOL AND Society, January 4. Dean Hale, who 
was fifty-three years old at the time of his death, had 
served as superintendent of schools in Georgia (1915- 
24, 1926-30); president (1924-26), Sparks College 
Shelbyville, Ill.); supervisor of schools (1931-32) 
nd superintendent of schools (1932-34), Tampa 
Fla.); dean and business manager (193440), Uni- 
versity of Tampa; and dean (since 1941), Orlando 


Junior College. 


Roy HinMAN HouMEs, assistant protessor of sociol- 
gy, University of Michigan, succumbed to a heart 
ttack, January 2, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. 
Holmes had served as professor of rhetoric (1912-18), 
Hillsdale (Mich.) College, and in the assistant pro- 
lfessorship since 1918. 


HomeR Wixturop HILiyer, former assistant pro 
essor of organie chemistry, the University of Wis- 
consin, died, January 3, at the age of eighty-nine 
years. Dr. Hillyer had served the university for 
twenty years prior to entering commercial chemical 
research in 1907. 


Avucust HERMAN PFunp, professor emeritus of 
} 
D 


ivsies, the Johns Hopkins University, died, January 
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Ptund had 


as Carnegie assistant (1903-05), 


}, at the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. 

served the university 

assistant in physics (1906-07), Johnston scholaa 

(1907-09), associate in physics (1909-10), associate 
) 


professor (1910-27), and professor and ehairman of 


the department (1927-retirement). 


ALEXANDER THOMSON, professor of history, Wes 
leyan University (Middletown, Conn.), died, January 


5, at the age of forty-nine years. Dr. Thomson had 
served as teaching assistant (1921-22, 1925-26), Cor 
nell University; instructor in history (1926-28), New 
York University; and assistant professor of history 
(1928-38), associate professor (1938-42), and pro 


fessor (since 1942), Wesleyan University. 


WALTER ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY, professor emer 
itus of Latin, University of Virginia, succumbed to 
a heart attack, January 6, at the age of seventy-three 


years. 


EDWARD CARROLL SIBLEY, assistant professor of 
commerce and finance, Washington University (Saint 
Louis), died, January 6, at the age of forty-two years. 
Dr. Sibley had joined the staff of the university in 
1947 after his discharge from the Army, with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. He was the author of a number 
of books, among which are: “Uncle Dan Beard” 
(1937), “The World of Tomorrow” (1942), and “The 
Quartermaster Corps” (1943). 


ALBERT HENRY Mowpray, professor of insurance, 
University of California (Berkeley), succumbed to a 
heart attack, January 7, at the age of sixty-seven 
years. Dr. Mowbray, who had spent many years in 
insurance firms, had served the university as instructor 
in insvrance (1910-11), associate professor (1923 


28), and professor (since 1928). 


CHARLES KEYSER EDMUNDS, president emeritus, 
Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), was struck and 
killed by an automobile, January 5, at the age of 
seventy-two years. Dr. Edmunds had served as act 
ing professor of physics (1898-99), University of 
Utah; magnetic observer (1899-1900), U. S. Coast 
and Geodetie Survey; instructor in physics in high 
school (1900-01), Washington (D. C.); professor of 
physics and electrical engineering (1903-24), vice 
president (1907-08), and president (1908-2 ‘anton 
(China) Christian College; provost (192 ), the 
Johns Hopkins University; and president (1928-41), 


e), 
1-27 


Pomona College. 


HELEN OSBAND, associate protessor ot speech, Uni 
versity of Alabama, died, January 9. After teaching 
at Alabama College for Women (Montevallo), Miss 
Osband joined the staff of the university in 1935 as an 


instructor in the department of speech. 
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Honors and Awards 


Lovis B. SLIcHTER, professor of reophysics, Uni 


received 
I 


versity of California (Los Angeles), recently 


Merit 


ce for the Office of Scientifie Researen 


fieat t n recognition 


ident’s Certificate ot 
mS Wartime servi 


and Deve lopn ent. 


JOHN M. CLARK. economies, Columbia 


professor of 
University, Ww 


Noven Lf hy 


dence at the Sorbonne. Dr 


presented with an honorary degree, 


the dean of the Faeulty of Jurispru 


per 


Clark was honored for 


his contribution to economic theory, including several 


outstanding books 


Shorter Papers. 


AND SOCIETY 
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LEOPOLD ARNAUD, dean, School of Architecture. 


Columbia University, was inducted into the French 
Legion of Honor, December 10, 1948, “for his ch 
French methods of 


pionship of thought and edu 


tion.” 


GeorGE R. Harrison, dean, Sehool of Science, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, received th 
Medal of Merit, 1948, in 


recognition of “exceptionally meritorious conduct ir 


President’s December 31, 


the performance of outstanding services to the United 


States from July, 1940, to June, 1946. 





EDUCATION—A DIRECTIVE AGENT 


FRANK T. CARLTON 


of Technology, Cleveland 6 


IN the complex and rapidly changing technological 
world ot 
should be sketched. 


ial agents of 


today, the broad outlines of social goals 
With the atomie bomb and other 
wholesale slaughter available, the 


potent 
desirability of hastening human evolution in order to 
achieve world peace is erystal clear. § In this article, 
our attention will be directed toward a consideration 
edueation and edueational institutions 


role ol 


of the 
in more clearly outlining these goals and in helping to 
prepare the road over which mankind must pass if 
peace, order, and relative plenty are to prevail in this 
now disturbed globe. To date, we can hope only for 
the general outlines of the function of education in 
guiding human evolution in a rapidly moving world. 
The meaning and scope of edueation are changing 
materially with scientific and engineering progress; it 
may also be pointed out that the same is true of 
morality, law, justice, and liberty. A highly dynamic 
age calls for readjustments in human and international 
relations. Many habits and ideas developed in an 
agricultural age are obsolete or menacing in an age 
of power, mass production, and huge corporations. 
Edueation should be a social directive agent; it may 
iid in preventing or reducing maladjustment.! It may 
be a basie factor working for world peace and co- 
operation. In order to obtain purposeful social action, 
it is necessary to vision reasonably clearly certain 
social goals, and then to study the roads over which 
these goals may be reached. Edueational institutions 


particularly need vital objectives or goals which 


appeal especially to the young. 


Industrial Evolu- 
Chapter 4. 


writer’s ‘‘ FE dueation and 
nd ‘‘Industrial Situation, ’’ 


1See the 


Chapter 1, : 


tior 


Technological progress has dimmed many of the old 
and familiar objectives; new ones are now essential. 
These new aims must be in harmony with the trends in 
the human relationships that are developing because of 
seientifie and engineering advances. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the proper choice of goals may 
modify the course of human progress. The new goals, 
while emphasizing equality of opportunity, higher 
standards of living, greater security in old age and 
sickness, and jobs for all, must look beyond purels 
individualistie objectives toward the building up of 
the idea of community responsibility for human wel- 
fare. The more intangible objectives of peace, good 
will, and brotherhood here on earth will be stressed 
The better life as well as a better living for the people 
of all races, climes, and conditions should be placed in 
the foreground of human endeavor. In brief, beyond 
the goals of material comforts may be emphasized 
the emotional cravings for a better life for all here 
and now. 

Edueation in a dynamie society is more than a 
glorification of the status quo or of what has been 
Edueational standards and methods should shift with 
technological changes, with industrial evolution. Edu- 
cational institutions may reasonably be expected to 
earry the burden of explaining the essence of democ- 
racy, of stressing the meaning of freedom and equality 
of opportunity for men and women in the type ol 
Thinking. 


the effective use of brain power, is sorely needed 11 


society produced by technological change. 


the field of human relations. 

In the long history of the natural and experimental 
sciences old concepts have often delayed the acceptance 
of new ideas. For example, a century and.a third 
ago street lighting was vigorously opposed because 
of theological, legal, medical, moral, eeonomie, and 
patriotie reasons—surely a formidable array of argu- 


ments. In the social and nonexperimental sciences 4 
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cept which is generally aecepted and which also 
npeals to the interest of powerful groups may in 
eed be difficult to displace. It may be adhered to 
me after technological or other changes disclose its 


wk of harmony with new living and working con- 


ditions. Social lags are inevitable as technological 
hanges make possible the rise of new, hither de- 
ressed groups toward new positions of power and 


Educational institutions in « democracy should be 


tent influences for the reduction of social lag (in- 
rtia) and of maladjustments resulting therefrom. 
lhe ever-present danger is that powerful interests 

iy insist that education be made an instrument for 
ontinuing the status quo, or for attempting to roll 
back the years, against the pressure and requirements 

a new industrial climate which demands a new 
iliznment of social forees. The social scienees should 
be allowed to use investigation and free discussion 
vithout the interference of special interests and of 
particular groups in the community. The social sci- 
ences should be allowed to become scientific. There is 
some danger that financially sponsored research in 
the field of social sciences is not entirely unbiased, or, 
in other words, not purely scientific. The ecards may 
be stacked against change. 

With some encouraging exceptions, the businessmen 
of today have their eyes focused upon the immediate 
ind the nearby. The directors of educational pro- 
grams need to look at tendencies which may not 
come to general attention for a decade or a genera- 
tion, and which may be world-wide in influence as well 
is of local importance. By immediate interest and 
experience and often by training as well, the typical 
businessman is unfitted to direct educational programs 
nan age (a) in which intricate technological forces 
ire operating so as to make imperative changes in 
the goals and content of the curriculum and in the 

ethods of instruction and (b) in which the world 
s becoming a neighborhood. 


Education should prepare the individual for effi- 


cient and co-operative membership in the community. 


lechnological advances in recent decades have changed 
narkedly the accepted concept of the community. It 
s no longer a small isolated group. Community is 
ocal, state, regional, national, and now world-wide in 
scope. Freedom “without a sense of responsibility 
on the part of the individual” will not long endure. 
Che old and familiar negative freedoms of the pioneer 
are outmoded in an era when nations and men are 
uterdependent. For example, a local group could 
well control the wagon road, and the nation the rail- 
way; but a world organization is essential for efficient 
development of the airways. The sphere of citizen- 


ship, or of community membership, expands as trans 
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World 


peace depends upon the rapid increase in the number 


portation and communication become swift. 


of individuals who look upon the world as their con 
munity—to aid not to exploit. 

Our schools and colleges should prepare our future 
citizens to make sacrifices for the good of the com- 
munity and to live in a society of “competing ideas 
and rivalries.”* Individuals are called for who have a 
compelling sense of duty to society and to groups other 
than the ones in which they are members. In so far 
as the educational process aids in forming citizens 
who fit into a complex, interdependent society, the 


need of reformation will be reduced. Since the “good 


, 


old days” will never return, we should cease trying 
to form our youth into the pattern of the past; we 
should earnestly and persistently attempt to prepare 
them for an emerging future, a technological and in- 
terdependent society in whieh big corporate business, 
big labor unions, and powerful government play 
leading roles. 

A nation which is not dominated by a desire for 
justice and fair dealing is not dissimilar to a gang of 
hoodlums. It will try to take what it wants by force, 
disregarding the rights of individuals and peoples. 
The youth in today’s democracies should be trained 
to respect the rights of others and to protect and 
develop property belonging to the publie of which, of 
course, they are an integral part—school property, the 
publie streets and lighting facilities, public parks and 
playgrounds. 

This ean be done by directed sports, by example, 
by the development of leaders. There are no in- 
herently bad children—unless abnormal. The Starr 
Commonwealth loeated near Albion, Michigan, has 
proved that a community spirit of good will and mu 
tual helpfulness may be generated in a group of boys 
who, under other conditions, were moving toward 
delinquency. 

Modern life makes imperative greater collective ac 
tion. Edueational programs should aim to impress 
upon students the idea that they are participants and 
sharers in the duties and responsibilities of the com- 
munity. In short, in edueational institutions we may 


use the laboratory method in training for good 


citizenship in a world community. There must be no 
constant dictatorship in the schools of a democratie 
country. 

We need to implement our theories of democracy. 
We need to give students in college, in high school, 
and in the grades opportunity to exercise social re 
sponsibilities—self-government and the direction of 
certain student activities in the interest of the student 
body as a unit. In this way youth will be able to de- 
velop leadership in activities leading to community 
betterment, in performing duties which should de- 

2“*The World We Want to Live In,’’ pp. 59-60. 











adults may fail to stir the interests and the emotions 


of the Educational ends and methods should 


young. 
be developed in accord with the capacities, interests, 
and urges of youth, even though adults may wish the 
voung to have very different impulses and interests. 
Educational aims and methods which are foreign to 
the nature of youth will do little to modify or improve 
its outlook and aims. There must be a tie-in with the 
experiences and interests of the student. 
Consequently, the objectives and goals emphasized 
by democracy and eapitalism and the methods used in 
the 


Too much of the formal eduea- 


order to attain these goals should appeal to 
youth of the nation. 
tion of recent deeades has not done so. It has been 
pointed out, unfortunately with much truth, that stu- 
consider it a grind 
Both 


Fascism and Communism have not negleeted oppor- 


dents do not enjoy school work 


from the kindergarten to the graduate sehool. 


tunities to present goals and to develop programs in 
such a fashion that the youth have been made devotees 
of the cult. 
appealing to the youth of the land that they will be- 


Democracies need to find a way of so 


ardent supporters of democratic institutions. 


eome 


New and inspiring ideals should be presented to our 


youth—ideals which make special appeal to vigorous 
youth. Years ago Professor S. N. Patten insisted 
that “amusement is stronger than vice and can stifle 


the lust of it.” In our edueational institutions there 
has been too much of repression, too much of im- 
posed-from-above authority, and too little opportunity 
for initiative, constructive activities, and organized 
play on the part of the students. 

Personnel men connected with industrial establish- 
ments have learned that the morale and efficiency of 
the workers depend in a large measure upon the fair 
and dignified treatment of the workers by manage- 
ment, upon the specialized worker’s knowledge of the 
use to be made of the particular part on which he is 
working, upon the feeling that the work he is doing 
is worth while, and upon the development of a com- 
munity spirit among the workers and between workers 
and management. The personnel practices of educa- 
tional institutions are as a rule less efficient than those 


of factories. If the school is to be a significant ageney 
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Ive upon. the embers of this complex society. 
Learning to act in unison with others is a social thera- 
itic. The recitation and examination system as used 
education: institutions unfortunately excludes 
utual aid on the part of students. The new com 
Initv spirit’ places spec! il stress upon teamwork. 
Mutual aid—the struggle for the life of others—is 
mportant in individual and group survival as 
mpetition—the struggle for life. 
It may be suggested that educational aims and goals 
which seem desirable and pertinent in the eyes of 
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for raising the level of human relations, its personne] 
Until th 


student enjoys his school work, until he feels that the 


problems must be given serious attention. 


school is worth his while, and until he is vitally in- 
terested in the school community and its activities, 
educational institutions will not play a major rok 
in directing mankind toward peace and prosperity. 

It may be impossible to avoid a third world war of 
unparalleled destruction; but the only hope of avoid 
such a catastrophe seems to depend upon the United 


States uniting with other democratic nations of the 
the 


loving people 


protection of democratic and peace 
wherever they may be. If history has 
to attempt to draw back into the o] 


world in 


any meaning, 
weather-beaten shell of isolationism spells the eventual 
To the citizens 


of democracies no world is more attractive than oné 


doom of the democratic way to life. 


world dominated by either Fascist or Communisti 
dictatorships. Order, however, must be secured. It 
is order with a dictatorship, order with a democratic 
government, or anarchy and chaos. 

International relations cannot be placed on a peac 
basis until fair dealing and mutual understanding 
develop among the peoples of the earth. In this 
development powerful and favored nations should tak 
the lead. Such a program does not necessarily meat 
disarmament. No ean afford t 
disarm until all are ready to do so or until son 


industrial nation 
powerful form of world organization is established. 

As the world has grown intricate and interrelated 
specialization in a multitude of fields has followed 
The specialist may spend a lifetime in the study of « 
small segment of a field of research. As specializatio 
has increased, the need for “generalists” who car 
survey broad fields and aid in essential co-ordinatio 
of the work of specialists becomes increasingly neces 
sary. In a mass-production factory, over-all manage 
ment has grown in importance. In a similar manne! 
in the fields of economics, polities, and human relations 
are needed over-all co-ordinators—individuals — wit 
such vision and understanding that they may see thi 
picture asa whole. If it is to fulfill its true function: 
education must be prepared to train both specialists 
and generalists, to train some men and women {for 
service in specialized fields and others for the broade 
fields of uniting and co-ordinating specialists ané 
special kinds of services into a whole which makes 
for world peace, material prosperity, and huma! 
security and comfort. 

Edueation is, or should be, an artistic form of 1n- 
dustry. Schools and colleges should aim at bringing 
out the latent abilities of each student; and at th 
same time each student should be so trained that li 
or she may be able to co-operate with other members 
of the community to do teamwerk. It is in this 
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rtant field of social studies that our educational 
Is especially weak. It is in this field that 
partial study, without interference by tradition 0 


al interests, is today of supreme importance. 


A UNIVERSAL ETHIC AND THE TEACHING 
OF MORAL CHARACTER 


A. 8S. Epwarps 
University of Georgia 
SIncE it has appeared that there has been more 


entific than moral progress, some have blamed 
science for the condition of affairs, but those of us 
who are deeply interested in science question the state- 
ent that science is to blame. Does not the fault he 
the abuses of the products of science? 
What is more important, we can do something posi 
ve. We can understand that the accomplishments of 
ence are a challenge to us to make the moral achieve- 


We 


ttempt to clarify our ideas about moral principles; 


ents of man commensurate with them. ean 
nd we ean consider some of the many ways of teach- 
ing them. This paper presents, first, a summary of 
he results of an objective study of the various ethies 
of many peoples; second, suggestions, known to and 
used by the best teachers, of some of the many ways 
of teaching moral principles—of training moral 
character. 

A Universal Ethic. Many adjustments are made 
without conscious reference to moral or ethical im- 
plications. These are, for example, the solutions of 
such problems as health and disease, ability to eat and 
digest one’s food, to resolve conilicts, overeome frus- 
trations, conquer fears, and to become at least reason- 
ably happy and efficient. 

But many problems involve ethical and moral prin- 
ciples. Some of these are present in the needed ad- 
justments in the family, in the community, in the 
state, in the nation, and increasingly in international 
affairs. Adjustments as they are made in the larger 
and wider areas of human interrelationships involve 
more and more the problem of moral standards and 
of ethical principles. 

Is it possible to find principles that are so general, 
so frequently stated, that we can summarize them into 
what may be ealled “A Universal Ethie’? An at 
tempt has been made by the present writer and some 
of his advanced students to discover the ethical ideals 
‘ta large number of different groups, philosophical, 
religious, ethieal, and so on, and to cull out the ethiea 
deals already held by various peoples in different 
parts of the earth. The sources used were primarily 
texts summarizing the great religions, the leading 


philosophies, and systems of ethics of the various ages 


The results from the various sources 


and peoples. 
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were tabulated. More than sixty ethical ideals were 


The most frequent were chosen, about twenty 


of them, as indieating the most common ideals of 


found. 
the 
various times and peoples. 

The only statistical treatment of the data was the 
selection of the most frequently found ethical ideals. 
Further statistical work was considered as suggesting 
a degree of accuracy that the data probably do not 
The last 


ideal but because it was one of the most frequent, and 


item is not ineluded as an ethieal 


justify. 


beeause of the emphasis placed upon it in various 


sources. The grouping has been made with some 


The 


following are the most frequent but not in the order 


effort to consider relationships among the ideas. 


of frequeney. 


Most Frequent Ethical Ideals 

Courage, valor, and patience 

Fairness, justice, merey, and honesty 

Equity (or equality, if meant in the sense of fairness, 
justice, reasonableness, or equity ) 

Equitable opportunity and recognition of needs 

Liberty and reasonable freedoms 

Truth 

Mutual respect, tolerance, courtesy, deference, modera 
tion, obedience to law, and co-operation 

The golden rule 

Forceful opposition to evil 


The supreme being or power of the universe 
g I 


Here is the possible foundation, derived from many 
ethical systems, for what might be called “A Univer 
sal Ethie.’ 


Te aching Character. 


Teaching is the stimulating of 
individuals for the purpose of arousing and helping 
to direct learning. Learning is the acquisition of 
ideas, ideals, attitudes, more or less permanent ten 
dencies and dispositions, skills, memories, habits. To 
the extent to which we can teach anything, we ean 
stimulate, arouse, and help direct learning activities in 
relation to moral and ethical ideals. The forms and 
kinds of stimulation toward moral or immoral living, 


toward good or bad conduct, are not few but many; 
for the teacher who does not fully know them, it is not 
inappropriate to indicate some of the rich resourees 
for the teaching of morality. Consider the following 


(they purposely are not classified) : 


Develop the ideas and ideals of the moral traits 
Stimulate interest in moral conduct 

Develop understanding of the importance of solution 
Oo 
ht 


of problems by right rather than by might 


generalize and use other 


i 


habit general 


Train in specific moral habits; 
factors of transfer to make the 

Create situations for the practice of the moral traits, 
encourage and reward their practice 

Sometimes teach one moral trait at a time for emphasis 
and effectiveness 


Help individual to see and accept his responsibility 
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Trust individu ! given situation and let him know 


Give example of mor 


phies and other great literat 


Demonstrate n il living | wtion in accordance with 


Have pra in I ng mor: dgments under proper 
supervision 

Have discussions of 1 pro ms 

| 1] stories that s rongly ind accel t ib] bring out the 
desirabil ty of 1 md t 

Have stories and reports of fine moral conduct brought 
] reported, and ¢ ited 

Connect pleasantness and satisfaction with moral ac 
T ns 

Connect npleasantness and dissatisfaction with im 
mor actions 


‘ field, games, and sports 
good sportsman 


consider all facets before reaching a 


Have the practice of a given moral habit take place in 


situations as possible to assure its 


associates: utilize such groups as Boy Seouts, 


Girl Seouts, clubs, ete. 

and preaching but not the kind that brings 
, antagonism, schisms, separation, ete. 
Correlate the esthetie with moral traits 
Occasionally use d 


and need of 


to utilize the prestige of strong personality 


ogmatie assertions about the value 


moral living when it appears to be desirable 


Use visual and dramatie presentation of results of 


immoral living; using pictures, radio, books, magazines, 
and newspapers, and redeeming them from the teaching 


of immoral and criminal practice 

Teach and assist in the practice of self government 

Have reasonable and fair discipline in the home and 
school 

Use encouragement and praise 

Have very careful, limited, and wise use of punishment 

Train to reasonable but hard work and study and to 
sustained attention 

Teach emotional balance and normal responses by dem 
onstrating them at all times 


Avoid contradictory moral training by talking one 
thing and doing the opposite 4 

Show respect for law and order in talk, living, and 
action; avoid teaching how elever you were in breaking 
the law 


Use available conditions to ensure transfer of training 


Much discussion is possible on these points that have 
been listed; to anyone who wants to understand them 
they are probably understandable without being la- 
bored. It may be added that no “sissy” teaching of 
moral conduct is to be indulged in; and by the same 
token why should there be any sissy dodging of the 
moral problems and the problems and duty of teach- 


ing moral behavior? The man who knows a little 
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science may not be able to face these facts. The tre 
scientist, the man trained in the scientific procedur 
and in the ethies of seiencee—one of the most mag 
nificent ethies in the world—has the scientifie attitud, 
with which he can face any body of facets and go whith 
ersoever they lead him. 

The important problem of motivation to moral con 
duct is not primarily the problem of this paper, but 
it may be said that its solution lies largely in the work 
of edueation, education both formal and informal, j; 
school and out of school, in life with its many and 
varied experiences. If need, understanding, and th 
enlightened efforts of teachers, work together to shoy 
a light that beckons man to achieve a moral world; if 
violence, destruction, and death prod him from be 
hind; if the real enemies of man can be recognized an 
conquered, we may at least have hope that progress 
shall be made. 

There is no reason to hope that selfishness will dis 
appear but we may hope that a wider and more ir 
hold the 


necessary to our own welfare and safety. 


elusive selfishness will welfare of all as 
If we ean 
not quite believe that “the kindly earth shall slumber 
lapt in universal law,” we may hope that the cor 
flicts and wars of human beings shall more and mor 
that the 


shall spend itself upon the real enemies of society 


be controlled and directed; foree of mar 
ignorance, superstition, unfairness, political suppres 
sion, poverty, disease, delinquency, crime, criminality 
and the influences (e.g., rotten pictures and literatur 
that teach, encourage, and promote them. 


_— | /; i; 
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Henry James and the Expanding 
Horizon. Pp. xv+179. The University of Washing 
ton Press, Seattle 5. 1948. $3.50. 

By comparing the themes of all James’s stories and novels 
and proceeding with a discerning logic in which the reader 
shares, the author uncovers the basic meaning common t 
all James's fiction. 


ANDREAS, OSBORN. 


AVERILL, LAWRENCE A. The Psychology of the Elemen 

tary-School Child. Pp. x+459. Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1949. $4.00. 
To present an additional book on child psychology might 
seem bold, but the author undertakes to perform a specifi 
task that has not yet been adequately done. He has had 
focally in mind the unmet needs of thousands of teachers 
in training professional craftsmen who work and will work 
with children in the age group indicated. 


Caruso, ApA P1a. Sommario Di Storia Della Pedagogia 
Pp. 212. Editrice La Navicella, Roma, Italy. 1948 
A research work on the history of pedagogy through the 
centuries, 

€ 

Cox, Isaac Josuin. William Belcher Seeley: Founder 
and First Principal of the San Antonio Academy. 
Illustrated. Pp. x+108. The Naylor Company, 918 
N. St., Mary’s St., San Antonio, Tex. 1948. $2.00. 
This sketches the life story of an inspiring teacher. His 
name became a standard in secondary education far beyond? 
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( tional lines pee the lapse of a half ee ' LOVINGER, WARREN C General Education in Teachers 
' iis day are still p » bear the i : ; a 
' ; <i aye College Pp. ix+119. American Association of Col 
e le ges for Teacher Edueation, Charles W. Hunt, See’y, 
eT ae a State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y 1948 
LAN ( Ex 3 amlet: ] ilm ? Le : 5”? ae : he ” 
ALA Editor ) Hamlet: 7 ve PF ? and t] An Ed.D. study at Teachers College, Columbia University 
j Illustrated. Unpaged. World Film Publica this volume examines the programs of general education it 
Ltd., London. Sole distributors in the United four-year curricula for elementary-school teachers 
States, Staples Press Inc., 70 E. 45th St., New York e 
7 lt $4.50. ; : 
17, 1948. $4.5 : 2£.% , MARTIN, DALMACIO J. Scott McCormick: Apostle of 
This is a commemorative edition of Shakespeare’s ‘Ham k 4 P Pp ~ 4 pe. 
nked with the Two Cites film of the play, with many pAUCATION. 1h NE mvippenes Illustrated. Pp. 33 


he more important ‘directions’ from the film seript 
ding a unique record of Olivier’s treatment of the 
e 
d Inexpensive Learning Materials. Pp. x+ 175. 
sion of Surveys and Field Services, George Pea- 
ly College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 1948. 
» cents. 
s is a bibliography of literature which has been ex 
ed critically by faculty and students of the George 


dy College 


Hlistory of Philosophy and Philo 
Pp. 49. Marquette University 


GILSON, ETIENNE. 

phical Education. 

Press, Milwaukee. 1948. 

the history of philosophy should be recognized everywhere 

s an essential part of a complete philosophical education 

education whose ultimate goal is not to teach only, but 
form full-tledged philosophers. 


$1.50. 


(Compiler. The Dilemma of 

s Germany. Pp. 304. The Reference Shelf. 
l. 20. No. 3. H. W. Wilson Co., New York 582. 

1948. $1.50. 

With four nations fighting short of war for their 

principles in the once highly productive, now rubble-strewn, 

heartland of Europe, the outcome is a vital factor in world 


JOHNSEN, JULIA E 


peace This book presents the background and over-all 
picture . . when conflicting idealogies meet head on. 
o 
JONES, JOHN PRICE. The Yearbook of Philanthropy. 
1947-48. Pp. xiv + 93. The Inter-River Press, 150 


Nassau St., New York 7. 1948. 
Presenting information and statistics of American philan 
thropy since 1920, with charts and tables. 

e 


The Nations in the Mediaeval Universi 
xi + 240. The Mediaeval Academy of 


PEARL. 
ties. Pp. 


America, 1430 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 1948. $5.00. 
The ‘nations’? make their appearance in Bologna at the 


beginning of the 13th century as subdivisions of the col 

legia of foreign law students formed for mutual protection 

ind collective security against the local authorities In 

Paris, on the other hand, the ‘‘nations’’ emerged into the 

li of official recognition in the 13th century as masters 

ssociations within the faculty of arts, the most numerous 
the four faculties of the university. 





Libraries in Florida: A Survey of Library Opportunities 
in the State. Pp. vii+56. Florida Library Associa- 
tion, Tallahassee. 1948. $1.00. 

This is a report to the people of Florida. It is hoped that 
civic groups throughout the state will study it for its local 
nd state-wide implications and give active support to the 
improvement of Florida library service. 

a 

LIVINGSTONE, Str RICHARD. L’Educazione Dell’ Avve- 
nire. Pp. 1384. La Nuova Italia Editrice, Firenze, 
Italy. 1948, 

\ good Italian translation of a work by Richard Living 
stone on the subject of mass education. 





Macaraig Publishing Company, Manila. 1948. Not 
for sale. 

This is a tribute to a man whose whole life 
to the cause of education in the Philippines, 
death there at the hands of the Japs 


was dedicated 
and his gallant 






MERTON, THOMAS. The Seven 
429. Harcourt Brace. 1948. 
The autobiography of a young man who led a full and 
worldly life and then at the age of 26 entered a Trappist 
monastery Evelyn Waugh says it may well prove to be of 

in religious experiences 


Storey 
$5.00. 


Mountain. Pp. 





permanent erest hh e history of 
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OATES, WHITNEY J. (Editor Basie Writings of Saint 
Augustine. Vol. I. Pp x! 847. Vol. Il. rp. SOS. 


Random House, New York City. 1948. $10.00. 
The culture of the western civilization in which we live de 


rives from a fusion of the Hebraic and Christian on the one 
hand and the Greek and Roman on the other If this be 
true there can be no more important figure to understand 
than Saint Augustine rhe present edition of his writings 


has been prepared in order to provide the modern reader 
with a comprehensive book in which a rounded portrait of 
his thought may be presented 


= 
Planning for America’s Children. Pp. 34. National 
Association of State Directors of Elementary Educa 
tion. Office of Education, FFA. 1948, 
It is the assignment of this committee (6) of desirable 


equipment, and instructional supplies, to 
needs in school plants and supplies 
working with and planning 


schoolhousing, 
find the indications of 
from a representative 


school facilities, 


group 


+ 
PORTERFIELD, AUSTIN L., Rosert H. TALBERT, AND 
HERBERT R. MUNDHENKE. Crime, Suicide, and Social 
Well-being in Your State and City. Pp. viii +121. 
Leo Potishman Foundation, Texas Christian Univer- 


sity, Fort Worth, Tex. 1948. $2.25. 

The general viewpoint of this book is that cities and states 
differ in their specific social structures and cultural pat 
terns——their particular patterns of living together It 


seeks to demonstrate these differences 
* 


SHACTER, HELEN, AND W. W. 

for Health and Personal 
Pp. 288. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
$1.48. 
In the field of physical health 
the need for helping 
siques capable of withstanding the 
bodily change. 


Guidebook 
Illustrated 
York. 1948. 


BAUER. You: 
Development. 


New 


modern research points to 
develop strong phy 
strain of adolescent 


preadole scents 


* 

SHACTER, HELEN, AND W. W. BAveEr. You and Others. 
Illustrated. Pp. 288. Health and Personal Develop 
ment series No. 6. Scott, Foresman and Co., New 
York. 1948. $1.56. 
This is a continuation of the 
grades 5 and 6 


subject of Book 5 above; for 


a 

The Round Dance Book: A 
Illustrated, Pp. xx +448. 
1948. 


Ce ntury of 
The Caxton 
$5.00. 
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Waltzmg. 
Printers Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the eonveni- 
lent of the Institute ence of monthly payments while they 
136. Institute of sein rein ve 17° i+] ‘ 2 reac j 
W. 45th St.. New York receive thelr tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


trary, the things that 

ired with the things nae esa ial > ° 
« in the preface, The [The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
crisis is to strengthen - 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 


hances 200d will. 
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Every school administrator should know 


What People Think | 
dll = oo by Harold C. Hand 


This practical, non-technical handbook for educational 
administrators provides techniques and material for 
securing, tabulating, and evaluating the opinions of 
parents, teachers, and pupils regarding their school 
system. Its concrete discussion on how to discover 
and solve problems of teacher morale, student re- 
sponse, and parental dissatisfaction will give the alert 
administrator a fresh insight into his own school 


situation. 
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